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Significant 


“SIN”? IN THE NEWSPAPERS 
Brether John 
in The Inquirer 

Sin is news. At first thought it may 
seem grim and cynical, but it is in reality 
the very opposite. 

There is sound optimism behind this 
epigram. Sin, for all it is so old, strikes us 
as news, which means that it is a departure 
from the ordinary. Good behavior is too 
commonplace to get the smallest para- 
graph in the newspapers; it is the expected 
thing, and takes place with most unexciting 
regularity. 

Only exceptional occurrences find their 
way into print. Journalists have a rule 
which runs: “If a dog bites a man, don’t 
bother about it. But if a man bites a dog, 
set on to it at once. That’s news!” 

It is in this sense that sin is news. 

Others have noted this same fact. Rose 
Macaulay writes: “‘Crime is news; divorce 
is news; girl mothers are news .. . . the 
wrongdoing of clergymen is news... . 
railway accidents are news.”” Why? Rail- 
way accidents are news because the vast 
majority of railway journeys are unac- 
companied by accident. Thousands of men 
and women travel hundreds of miles daily 
without mishap. Only very occasionally 
something goes wrong, and the reporters 
are on the spot at once. This is news— 
because it is exceptional. No editor would 
give an inch to a report of a railway journey 
without an accident. 

It is just the same with sin. Suppose 
you opened your paper one day and found 
headlines like these: 

‘Honesty of a Manchester Cashier. 

“An Affectionate Mother in York. 

“Neighbors who are on Friendly Terms: 
Good News from Exeter. 

“London Couple who Live Happily 
Together. 

“Well-known Birmingham Firm Meets 
Its Obligations.” 

You would either think the editor and 
his reporting staff had gone a little mad, 
or that they were trying a new kind of joke. 
And why? Simply because honesty, affec- 
tion, neighborliness, and fidelity in mar- 
ried life and in business are the rule and 
not the exception. It is the facts that don’t 
get into the papers—the kindliness, self- 
denial, courage, right doing, loyalty—that 
make up the unrecorded bulk of human 
affairs. 

I prefer the healthy philosophy be- 
hind the witticisms of Mr. Dooley: 

“Whiniver I read in a sermon,” said 
Mr. Dooley, “that th’ wurruld is goin’ to 
pot, that th’ foundations iv government is 
threatened, that th’ whole fabric iv civi- 
lized s’ciety is in danger, that humanity is 
on th’ down grade, and morality is blinkin’, 
that men ar-re becomin’ dhrunkards an’ 
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women gamblers, an’ that th’ future iv th’ 
race is desthruction, I can always console 
mesilf with wan thought—” 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Hennessey. 

“Tt isn’t so,” said Mr. Dooley. 

That is a consolation worth having! It 
isn’t so! . . . Sin is news. 

It is because they know this that min- 
isters can be cheerful. 

Which reminds me of a story: 

“Was that the minister going down 
your steps just now laughing and whist- 
ling?”’ 

“Yes, Martha. 
used to be.” 


Religion isn’t what it 


REAL SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
in The New York Times 

The American people have just now had 
a salutary if most painful and distressing 
lesson. They have been listening for 
nearly two generations to insistent repe- 
tition of the thesis that the social order and 
all that it involves rest upon a purely eco- 
nomic foundation and are to be ultimately 
interpreted in economic terms. Put blunt- 
ly, this thesis means that the gain-seeking 
motive is dominant and all-controling in 
the life of man. 

More profound and more scholarly stu- 
dents and interpreters of human nature 
and human history have known well that 
this thesis was false; or rather, that this 
thesis in the form in which it was taught 
and preached was false, and that any theory 
of the social order and its meaning which 
rested solely upon the gain-seeking motive 
and its operation must, sooner or later, 
come to grief and bring disaster in its 
train. Precisely this has happened. 

Once again it is shown that the oldest 
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lesson which mankind has had to learn, 
and which mankind does not even now fuily 
comprehend, is that the social order rests 
upon a foundation which is not economic at 
all, but moral; that the gain-seeking mo- 
tive, unless it is to become a pathologic 
phenomenon, must always and everywhere 
be subordinated to the ideal of human ser- 
vice. The gain-seeking motive has been 
running riot throughout the world for sev- 
eral generations, and nowhere more vio- 
lently or with more shocking results than 
in these United States. .. . 

The counsel of perfection when in doubt 
is to turn to what Mr. Gladstone called 
the piercing sagacity of Aristotle. That 
inexhaustible fountain of supreme human 
wisdom wrote these words nearly 2,300 
years ago: 

“The good of man must be the end of 
the science of politics. . . . Tio secure the 
good of one person only is better than 
nothing; but to secure the good of a nation 
or a State is a nobler and more divine 
achievement.” 

Here is stated in terms of utmost sim- 
plicity by him who, as Roger Bacon said 
in days long gone by, hath the same au- . 
thority in philosophy that the Apostle 
Paul hath in divinity, the fundamental 
principle which must control human con- 
duct if civilization is to survive or deserve 
to survive. If the gain-seeking motive 
is to be exalted to the highest place, then 
morals disappear and life becomes a strug- 
gle for existence among the most unfit. 
Whereas, if morals be exalted to the high- 
est place, the gain-seeking motive will be 
given the subordinate, even if important, 
place which it can be permitted to occupy, 
while sound and well-tested ethical ideals 
will rule the conduct of man and the public 
policies of nations. 

ey ef 3 
RELIGIOUS WORK 
Frederic J. Gauld 


in The Bulletin of the First Parish Church, 
Cohasset, Mass. 


Appeals are made by church organiza- 
tions for men to enter into religious work, 
meaning thereby a definite task in and for 
the church. But this work is certainly 
not the only religious work, nor, in a large 
sense, is it the most important religious 
work. AlJl workis religious which promotes 
man’s welfare, which is done to the best 
of a man’s powers and from a desire to 
serve. Work done upon honor is for the 
good of men. God is still creating his 
human world, and every man who does 
necessary work for the comfort, progress 
and welfare of men is doing God’s work. 
To work in this fashion is to pray. Such 
work is the expression of a longing, the 
reaching out of the soul after perfection. 
It is blessed in action; it is blessed in 
achievement. Every man who does his 
daily work in this spirit will be happy that 
he has a part, however humble, in raising 
the beautiful temple of humanity, accord- 
ing to the pattern of justice and love. 
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Early Unitarians 


Charles Graves 


Chapter I 

—=m!'l is seldom difficult to fix the date of an accom- 
plished fact, but the steps leading up to it are 
usually very obscure. We know when a par- 
| ticular group of men organized the American 
Unitarian Association, but it is quite impossible to 
mark the starting point of those forces which moved 
with almost fateful persistence toward organized Uni- 
tarianism. It seems as if, the New England folk and 
their churches being what they were, Unitarianism 
was an inevitable result. Each church was an almost 
isolated community and, to a degree difficult to imag- 
ine in this day of swift communication, a self-con- 
tained and self-sufficient group. They were all of the 
same theological lineage, but sufficiently separated 
from one another to favor the development of in- 
dividual characteristics. There was much also in the 
basic thinking of the time to discourage a general con- 
formity. In setting up a church the people did “‘cove- 
nant to walk together in all God’s ways,” but only 
“according as he is pleased to reveal himself unto us.”’ 
So people in the Salem church were not concerned to 
walk in the ways God revealed to the people in 
Plymouth, or any other settlement. The revelation 
was to be to each group covenanting to walk together. 
This plainly left each church, and perhaps each in- 
dividual, free to regard any distinctive notions they 
might develop as revelations made to them. 

Much, but certainly not too much, has been made 
of the remark of John Robinson to the departing Pil- 
grims: “Of a surety we know that the Lord hath yet 
more light and truth to break forth from his Holy 
Word.” This carried with it the implication that 
the last truth had not been discovered and that such 
new ideas and views as came to anyone in the New 
England churches might be regarded as the “more 
light and truth” they were to expect. Very similar is 
the statement set down in the preface to a revised 
edition of the Racovian catechism (Unitarian), ““We 
think we need not blush if our churches continue to 
make some progress in some matters.’’ In his diary 
of 1788, Rev. William Bentley of Salem expresses a 
view, held undoubtedly by many of his colleagues: “I 
have adopted many opinions abhorrent to my early 
prejudices, and am still ready to receive truth upon 
proper evidence from whatever quarter 1t may come. 
I hope that no poverty which I can dream, nor hope | 
can entertain, will weaken my resolutions to act upon 
my convictions.” 

The traditions and practices of the churches be- 
ing from the beginning against any theological au- 
thority, it seemed to the more alert souls that they had 
received a command to search for new truth, and, hav- 


ing found it, were under obligation to teach it. No 
men were more respectful and appreciative of their 
whole cultural inheritance than these forward-thinking 
men who are the pioneers of our faith, but, like many 
of the choicest souls in all ages, they felt strongly 
moved to discard the sanctified familiarities of their 
inheritance for truth more in accord with experience 
and understanding and so of greater value to human 
welfare. Just as the astronomer of this generation 
does not regard himself as limited by the theories 
and conclusions of former generations of astronomers, 
or even by those of his fellow-astronomers, so there 
were many clergy and laity who did not consider them- 
selves bound by the dogmas of earlier generations of 
churchmen; nor did the minister in one church con- 
sider himself restricted by the beliefs of a minister in a 
neighboring church. Each church felt free to go its 
own way. Still, a considerable majority of New Eng- 
land churchmen stood staunchly and logically for 
conformity and uniformity of belief. Obviously 
there was bound to be conflict between those who be- 
lieved in freedom and those who stood for enforced 
uniformity. 

The pioneers of a free faith were marked men, not 
because they had turned belligerently against the pre- 
vailing Calvinistic theology, but because the familiar 
formulas of orthodoxy were missing from their ser- 
vices. Their heresy consisted, not in teaching new 
and strange doctrines, but in a notable failure to teach 
the accepted doctrines. Gradually there grew up two 
parties, one standing for absolute acceptance and per- 
sistent teaching of the tenets of Calvinism, the other 
for the exclusion from their thought and faith of what- 
ever clashed with the moral sense and contradicted 
the facts of knowledge and experience. The ideal of 
the latter group was to be teachers of an unfolding re- 
ligion rather than priests serving ancient oracles. 

The practice, increasingly followed by a consid- 
erable number of the New England clergy for the fifty 
years preceding 1825, of excluding from their sermons, 
their public prayers, and the hymn books they com- 
piled many of the doctrines some of their contem- 
poraries believed to be “‘absolutely essential to real 
Christianity,’’ could hardly fail to awaken in the minds 
of the staunch, uncompromising Calvinists who con- 
stituted the majority of New England churchmen a 
definite suspicion of the worst heretical intent. Be- 
lievers in a final revelation and an authoritative church 
have, in all ages and in all religions, invariably re- 
garded neglect of the established formulas of faith or 
the refusal of any to repeat them as conclusive proof of 
subversive intent. So the stricter brethren within 
the New England churches, though without any shred 
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of authority for assuming the office of censor and judge 
of things ecclesiastic, had seemingly good reason for 
accusing their fellow-preachers of deliberate and dis- 
guised intent to destroy the faith of the people. It 
was not, however, an easy thing to make out a con- 
vincing case of heresy against persons whose only 
theological sin was merely the omission of supposedly 
important doctrines, and rather more difficult to make 
a valid accusation because it had to be admitted at 
the start that what these men, denounced as heretics, 
actually taught was irreproachable. 

At first, and for some years, there was nothing in 
the nature of an open conflict. The liberals saw no 
occasion for controversy or antagonism and no reason 
why difference of opinion should disrupt long-standing 
friendships. Channing described the situation ac- 
curately enough when he said, “‘We preach precisely 
as if no such doctrine as that of the Trinity has ever 
been known.” This non-controversial method was 
not prompted by a desire to have the joys of liberalism 
while retaining the emoluments of established ortho- 
doxy; it was the direct product of the spirit and tradi- 
tion of the New England churches, which were inde- 
pendent and self-governing societies. They were 
not set up by or for an ecclesiastical hierarchy. They 
willingly acknowledged a common theological lineage 
and yet claimed, with perfect consistency, the right to 
pursue such a course as seemed best, and the freedom 
to shape their own faith and determine their own 
theological positions. 

The orthodox group, under the leadership of the 
redoubtable editor of The Panoplist, had one important 
factor in their favor. They were operating in a 
friendly territory, for the prevailing theological temper 
and prejudices were very largely on their side. In 
all ages the crowd has been against the nonconformist. 
To call a thing by a strange name is often sufficient to 
stir up bitter antagonism. In 1810 Rev. Eliphalet 
Porter, minister’ of the First Church in Roxbury, 
preached the sermon at the annual meeting of the 
Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts. The 
sermon is important mainly because it gave a writer 
for The Panoplist an opportunity to let loose the in- 
sinuation that among the New England clergy were 
some who were surreptitiously introducing ‘‘Unitarian 
infidelity”’ into the churches. ‘It was time,” thus the 
reviewer warned, “for all good Christians to take 
alarm and prepare themselves to resist its introduction 
and to extirpate it where it had already taken 
root.” 

A year or two later fortune favored the orthodox 
party more generously. There fell into the hands of 
Dr. Morse, founder of the Panoplist group, a copy of 
Belsham’s “Life of Lindsey.”” Upon reading it he 
felt sure the Lord had delivered the enemy into his 
hands, for he found in the book indisputable evidence 
of intimate relations subsisting between the English 
Unitarians and some of the New England clergy, and 
proof that the latter were by their own admission 
teaching substantially the same doctrines. The storm, 
long gathering, broke. But even this did not cause 
much concern among the accused. There was no 
hesitation on the part of the liberals to admit, in 
Channing’s words, that ‘‘Unitarianism undoubtedly 
expresses the character of the teachings of a consid- 


erable part of the ministers in this town and Common- | 
wealth.” Channing, though unwilling to concede the 
identical character of American and British Uni- |] 
tarianism, went on to remark that, in any event, to_ 
believe with Mr. Belsham was no crime. This was } 
simply an assertion of the right to believe whatever | 
seemed to be true and to preach it, even if properly to. 
describe it an unpopular name had to be employed. 

In the review of Dr. Porter’s sermon just alluded |}j 
to there were insinuations which stirred the liberals to” 
unwonted anger. As so often happens when those } 
who have started an argument find themselves some- | 
what short of facts, they attempted to gain their end 
by saying evil things about their opponents. So in) 
this review the writer says: ‘It has not been in modern | 
days the fashion to disseminate Unitarianism with | 
open attacks on the doctrines of the Reformation. ]] 
Some of the Unitarians of the Eastern continent | 
learned at too great hazard and loss that more cun- } 
ning and caution were necessary. Their modern jf 
brethren have profited by their example. The dagger } 
is concealed until the object of assault appears un- 
armed and unsuspecting.”’ From this time on the or-— 
thodox brethren repeated the charge that some of 
the New England clergy were sneaking Unitarianism 
into the churches in disguise. ‘Thus to the charge of 
heresy, and almost superseding it, was added the 
charge of hypocrisy. 

It was this accusation, and not the charge off 
heresy, that brought liberals indignantly to their feet. | 
That was a charge that could not go unchallenged. } 
To be lectured about “the awful declension attending 
Unitarian principles’; to be held up to scornful rep- ] 
robation because ‘“‘they (the Unitarians) can be- 
lieve, not only that the great body of those who live jj l 
in Christian lands are saints, but without doing vio- 
lence to their feelings can, with brotherly concord, |} 
grasp a worshiper from the mosque in one hand, and |} 
with the other a devotee who pays homage in a pa- | 
goda,” gave them no concern whatever. They were |} 
rather proud that this latter charge might be true. }} 
Nor were they in any way angered when ‘‘The Im- fj 
proved Version of the New Testament, ” which had j} 
been reprinted in this country and commended b 
them, was scathingly described as ‘‘the amended }} 
Bible which the Iscariot bands of professed Christians }} 
are laboring to thrust into the hands of the simple— | 
straining into the cup of salvation the venom of we 
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ian blasphemy.” Such attacks upon their ideas they |} 
could accept without discomfort, but an attack upon |j 
their personal character was another story. ) 
The orthodox party had by this accomplished 
what they greatly desired. They had succeeded | 
provoking the liberals to fight back. It was a furi 
ously indignant Channing who, in regard to the} 
Panoplist review of Belsham’s “Life of Lindsey,” 
wrote, ““The review asserts that these ministers and |} 
liberal Christians are guilty of hypocritical manner— |} 
artifice, plotting, hypocrisy, are crimes, and if we prac- 
tice them we deserve to be driven not only from the |} 
ministry, but from the society of the decent and re- |} 
spectable.”’ vl feel,” wrote Dr. Channing to Samuel || 
C. Thatcher, “as if I were admitting that we need |} 
vindication, that our reputations want support, that || 
our character and lives do not speak for themselves. "i 
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The Human Aspects of the New Deal 


Mary W. 
EP sy|HE other day two fine Arkansas women said 
a4 ¢ ql) t “Wh i 
x9) o me, at can we do to help the New 
x ‘Sy Deal?’’ I answered: “‘Re-examine why you 
Go» 


are Democrats. Are you not Democrats for 
the same reason that I am a Unitarian and that you 
probably are Methodists, because you were brought 
up in the faith of your fathers and accepted their be- 
liefs as a matter of tradition? Today you are not 
questioning your religious beliefs because this is not a 
time of religious stress and strain, but you should be 
questioning your political beliefs to see whether they 
are adequate to steer by in the government of our dis- 
tressed country.” 

The new attitude is expressed by the young hair- 
dresser who said to me last week: ‘“‘We never used to 
think government had anything to do with us, but 
now we talk of nothing else. A little while ago one of 
my patrons said to me something about Roosevelt I 
did not like, and I could not help it, but I told her 
why I thought she was all wrong. I expected she 
would report me and that I should be fired. I planned 
to write Roosevelt and say, ‘I got fired sticking up for 
you and I’m proud and glad of it.’’’ Then she added 
almost regretfully, ““But she didn’t and the next time 
she came she asked for me again.” 

William Hard wrote, ““‘What can we hope for 
when we set 125,000,000 fine, social-minded citizens 
to catch 125,000,000 grafters and chiselers?” Apt 
enough, but if the higher side of our natures gets into 
cooperative action we can rout the money changers 
from the temple. 
| The rock upon which the Democratic Party is 
founded is Jefferson’s belief that the rights of humble 
persons must be protected. In his day they needed 
education to give them an equal chance. Now they 
need to be safeguarded from the encroachment of 
vested-property interests and the machine age. 

There are certain touchstones by which each of us 
can decide his political philosophy. Our destination 
chosen, we can endure the difficulties of the voyage, 
even being temporarily blown off the course, for we 
will not go aimlessly in circles, or to an undesired port. 

No civilization, to my mind, is worth preserving 
that is not planned to give security to every man to 
earn a decent living by a reasonable number of hours 
of work, and to care for him in childhood, in sickness, 
and in old age; to educate and train him; and to pre- 
serve his civil and religious liberties. 

Our economic development makes possible such 
a standard and permits additional material returns to 
the go-getters. This differentiates the plans of the 
New Deal from Socialism. It is, in short, the halfway 
house between the unbridled license of the late era to 
get and to hold and the Soviet form of government. 

The New Deal has three tasks. First, to care 
for the human misery created by the general col- 
lapse; second, to get the wheels started; and third, to 
work out a better-ordered society. 

The presence of human misery has been admitted 
and as a people we have cared for our people. There 
has been no cheap talk about creating this psychology 
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or that. We are paying for the cost of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration and the Civil 
Works Administration by taxation, each according 
to his income, just as we are paying for the cost of the 
late war. Emergency relief work is arranged so that 
those in need can if possible render some service to 
the state. 

The need for speed, the lack of enough trained 
workers, created flaws in the administration of these 
agencies. The grafter and the chiseler in some citi- 
zens overcame their above-mentioned better natures. 
Ghouls cluster at every tragedy. A tremendous ef- 
fort, as a matter of fact, had been made to put the 
F. E. R. A. and the C. W. A. in the hands of distin- 
guished citizens. The smaller type of Democratic 
politicians protested vehemently that the Republican 
appointees were seizing the opportunity to build up 
the disrupted Republican machine, and vice versa. 
When the reckoning comes [| doubt if it shows as much 
graft all the country over as in one air-mail contract. 
Graft on relief funds arouses a quicker disgust than 
the more sinister, hidden and burdensome forms of 
getting something for nothing that have honeycombed 
our big affairs. 

The Civilian Conservation Camps started as 
another emergency relief measure, but it is developing 
into a part of the permanent plan. Two million were 
unemployed in 1929 at the top of the stock-market 
boom. It is said that when we get on a level keel once 
more five millions will still be unemployed. It may 
prove thrifty to utilize the services of a number of our 
young men just out of school for a year apiece in pre- 
serving our natural resources while building up their 
health, broadening their outlook, and giving them a 
fine training in work-habits and skills. Public school- 
ing has proved its worth. Why not this extra year 
for those who volunteer? 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has pre- 
vented foreclosures on many homes, and the loss of 
the savings of a lifetime. Owners of bonds and stocks 
have had to put up with suspended income and de- 
preciated capital, but unless they gambled on the 
stock exchange their savings have not been so com- 
pletely wiped out. 

To get the wheels started several agencies were 
utilized. Easing of credit through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and “priming the pump” by the 
Public Works’ Administration are essential to the 
New Deal, but as part of the machinery rather than 
as an end in themselves. Advocates of preparedness, 
with blue prints of public works ready to be started 
at the beginning of a depression, will have abundant 
ammunition for the future if we ever sink back into 
the old, unplanned order. 

The National Recovery Administration was 
planned to increase the purchasing power of the 
myriad of workers who live on less than $1,000 a 
year or, if you will, $1,500, and to decrease unem- 
ployment by shortening hours. For years the better 
type of manufacturers who faced the end of the road 
upon which we were traveling, the road of very low 
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wages for the many and the necessity of a large mar- 
ket for mass-produced products, realized that they 
should hold up wage scales to at least a living wage. 
But their individual need, due to undercutting com- 
petitors who exploited labor and employed children, 
sabotaged their long view, and at the first personal 
strain they joined the race downward to lower and 
lower wage levels. Now the N: R. A. provides a 
minimum wage for all employed in a given industry 
in the same region. It also offers help against under- 
cutting through any number of mean trade practices. 
Unquestionably substantial gains have been made. 
It remains to be seen whether code authorities will 
insist on compliance. Without it the whole plan is a 
dud. If the employers cooperate effectively to main- 
tain minimums and concentrate their efforts on sur- 
passing their competitors by improving methods of 
manufacturing, better organization, resourcefulness, 
initiative, and imagination, undoubtedly enforcement 
will be left in their hands. Opportunity galore for 
rugged individualism, but under the rules of the game 
based on fair practices! To aid in determining fair 
practices the Consumers’ Advisory Board is checking 
up in a painstaking, technical way on the reasonable- 
ness of prices and various trade practices which affect 
the consumer. But if the codes are not fair to labor 
and are not lived up to, or if manufacturers try to 
manipulate them to raise prices unreasonably, the 
state in self-protection will have to declare industry’s 
effort at cooperative self-government a failure and 
itself regulate industry as much as is necessary to pro- 
tect the public interest. 

The second great effort to get the wheels going 
was made through farm credits and farm mortgage 
arrangements, and through the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration by means of processing taxes and 
crop allotment. A Washington worker went home 
lately to see her family in North Carolina. They raise 
tobacco. She was astounded to see her mother, with 
her hair neatly bobbed, in a new dress. ‘‘Why Ma, 
you look all perked up.” ‘Yes, but look at Pa!” 
And there was Pa in the first new clothes she ever re- 
membered seeing him wear. But Pa only said, 
“Hugh! Come on out in the yard.’ There was a 
grand, fifty-dollar, second-hand Ford. 

Agricultural and industrial prices have been all 
out of balance. In 1928 Al Smith campaigned on the 
basis of the hundred thousands of farms lost through 
foreclosed mortgages. The situation did not improve. 
Most of the tenant farmers in Oklahoma and Texas 
became even more desperate. The A. A. A. has given 
encouragement to all but the dairy farmers, particu- 
larly in the Minnesota region. Soon the A. A. A. 
plans will become effective for them. But I think the 
hope of the farmers comes more from the determina- 
tion of the administration to experiment until this 
age-old problem is in hand, and from the energy with 
which they have gone about it, than from the convic- 
tion that the complete solution has been found. It is 
not so simple a problem that it can be settled quickly 
and finally. 

The A. A. A. and the N. R. A. are fundamental 
steps toward a better ordered society, and the essen- 
tials must be preserved in whatever precise form. Was 
it not Benjamin Franklin who said it is a dumb man 


who cannot learn from experience? Unfair compe- | 
tition must be wiped out, minimum standards for the 
worker must be enforced. Congress must be given } 
power to prevent the exploitation of children by law. | 
The President says: “It is my opinion that the matter 
hardly requires further academic discussion. The }j 
right path has been shown.’’ Yet the interests are | 
making a desperate stand with the old battery of ar- 
guments that the depression should have taught them 
to discard. 

The new bill for federal unemployment reserves 
now before Congress is a necessary part of the plan. |f 
Since wage scales in manufacturing are based on a sub- 
sistence, or at best on a living, wage, few workers can 
save against unemployment. Reserves would carry |} 
laborers thrown out of work for three or four months 
while they are hunting a job. The non-partisan Em- 
ployment Exchanges being established under the 
Wagner-Peyser law are another and fundamental part. 
The National Labor Board gives labor a fair tribunal 
in its otherwise unequal struggle with organized em- ~ 
ployers. 

The Emergency Housing Corporation provides } 
money at so low arate of interest plus a thirty per cent 
bonus that slums can be cleared and workingmen’s — 
houses built at a price per room within the range of | 
their “living wage.’’ No other housing arrangement — 
makes it possible. Personally I do not approve of ; 
what is in effect a subsidy to industry. It is too il- | 


tenements that are not breeders of crime and ill health. 

The New Deal is experimenting also with sub- 
sistence homesteads, for we must never forget the five al 
million estimated to be permanently unemployed that }j 
must be absorbed. 

A yardstick for the cost of electricity has been } 
established at Muscle Shoals. A hand is being taken } 
in aviation. The oil code has made great strides in 
regulating that turbulent industry. In the next three }] 
years I hope the New Deal tackles bituminous coal and | 
the railroads. It has a well-developed, experimental- } 
ly-tested plan for taking over marginal lands, so ex- |} 
pensive socially, and utilizing them to control floods } 
and erosion, to conserve forests and wild life and to | 
provide recreation. | 

All these agencies have a human aspect. Only |} 
at one point do I see the New Deal efforts as mechan- 
ism and not a part of the goal, and that is on the finan- |} 
cial side. Of course the manipulation of money and ]} 
credit has put eighty per cent of capital in the hands 
of two per cent of the people, and enabled some who || 
spend the most to avoid the income taxes the rest |} 
faithfully pay. Restraints on financial power have 
been introduced. Small bank deposits are to be in- |} 
sured. The stock exchanges will be deterred from inal } 
viting and assisting the lambs to the slaughter. Ex- |} 
posure of big financiers has notified their fellows that. | 
in the opinion of the rank and file not everything that | 
is legal is of good repute. But still there remains thet 
question of legitimately financing the business of the |} 
country. This must be worked out with due returns 
to capital, but I refuse to see property and its protec- 
tion as the end and aim of society to which human 
rights of the humble shall take second place. 
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Pioneers of the New Frontier 
Sheldon Shepard 


T is certain that we must soon cross another 
frontier. We must have a new world. Seem- 
ingly we cannot hopefully look to geography 
or technology for the needed area of expansion. 

We are compelled to seek in other directions. 

Many forces are already chopping away at the 
edge of the forest to blaze the trails for advancement. 
The next empires for the invasion of civilization are in 
the kingdoms of the social order and of individual 
purpose and objectives. Into one or both of these 
wildernesses we must advance, facing their uncer- 
tainties, their dangers, and their possibilities. A social 
order existing for the common good and individuals 
living for the welfare of all—these vastnesses are so 
much uncharted and untried that timid souls tarry at 
home in the comforts of old ruts rather than attempt 
the new frontier. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the outlook is dis- 
couraging for any immediate hope of peace and hap- 
piness for the race. In our hearts we discover little 
drive in the attempt to live for the sake of all, and in 
the lives of others we see evidence of less. Even facing 
today’s inescapable challenges, most people decide to 
continue to live on the old basis of looking after them- 
selves, with perhaps a slight attempt to be more con- 
siderate and brotherly. In this individualistic world, 
the purely social motive is- tried out only by a few 
cranks, and martyrs, and saints. 

It may be that progress will come that way—like 
sunlight creeping into dark corners of a canyon—with 
here and there a touch of sympathy, a little increase 
in justice, a flash of brotherly imagination. It is on 
such hope that all present governmental plans are 
founded. 

Or it may be that progress will come by doing 
away with all institutions which are built purely on 
selfish individualism, and by the building up of a so- 
ciety which will offer instruments for the development 
and use of the spirit of cooperation and brotherhood. 
We may encourage rapid growth of social motives by 
creating their natural environment. ‘To the crass re- 
sponse that selfishness in men would destroy such an 
order, there is the encouraging answer that men are 
better than they seem to be. Men and women would 
be better if they had the chance. Selfishly organized 
society, catering to exploitation and oppression, makes 
people worse than they are. We know within our- 
selves that we are really more humane,sympathetic, and 
socially-minded than we seem. We are driven by 
social conditions to behave as we do. We dare not in 


such an environment be as good as our natures de- . 


mand. We know it is true, as Bovee says, that ‘“‘mo- 
tives are better than actions. Men drift into crime. 
Of evil they do more than they contemplate, and of 
good they contemplate more than they do.”” Present 
civilization has as good citizens as it deserves. 
Important as is sound thinking along the lines of 
social progress, there is another approach to this whole 
problem of pioneering, significant for every individual. 
It will offer each one an important development in 
his own life. Beecher called attention to the fact that 


“God made man to go by motives, and he will not go 
without them any more than a boat without steam, 
or a balloon without gas.’”’ A strong motivation is 
necessary for successful living. Controlled motiva- 
tion is essential to a meaningful life. For the ultimate 
of his possible attainment, one must have the drive 
of motives, intense, pulsating, fiery, pressing. And 
if he can arouse their compelling, driving force to urge 
and carry him on, he will do more than he dreamed was 
possible. If those energizing motives are selfish, he 
can be a Richard III, with more than human craftiness 
and cruelty. If they are idealistic, he may be a Paul 
with joy and victory in face of trial, imprisonment, 
abuse, and death. Without the unleashed fierceness 
of aroused motive, man drifts, limp, indifferent, me- 
diocre. With its fury aroused and directed, he finds 
unguessed power. 

Buddha said, “If a man speaks or acts with a pure 
thought, happiness follows him like a shadow that 
never leaves him.’’ Even in this world of chance, 
change, and chicanery, if one motivates his life aright, 
happiness will be his constant companion, even as his 
shadow in the sun. The heart of the challenge of 
Jesus is a change in motivation. He summed up all 
the laws in a matter of motive, and promised greatness 
to those who live by a certain kind of purpose. Mr. 
Leach, of The Forum, finds the beacon for the bark of 
happiness in the same source, saying: “ ‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ embraces all laws, solves all per- 
sonal problems. It eliminates automatically selfish- 
ness, condemnation, anger, and doubt. It is a com- 
plete, joyful way of life for social man.” 

With proper inner urge, one may change the di- 
rection and increase the power of those forces active 
within him. Striving to improve the world, yet in 
the world as it is, the control of motivation offers a 
field for achievement, and promises an enlargement of 
life. With the arrival of an individual at that stage of 
development wherein his motives are sound, there 
comes his proper fitting into the universal plan of 
things whereby blessedness shall come to him. 

While waiting for humanity as a whole to adopt 
the social motive, and while looking for the establish- 
ment of institutions which will make its practice uni- 
versal, the individual finds that in motivating his life 
by the spirit of brotherhood, he best serves himself in 
two ways. 

He thus makes himself the best kind of citizen of 
his world. No one with worthy motives lives in vain. 
He is a soldier of the eternal and the ages count on him. 
He is building that which will stand when all the great 
financial institutions have failed and industry’s tower- 
ing structures have fallen. To him alone belong the 
ages as he to them. 

Moreover, by the attainment of the control of 
motivation, and by pursuit of the highest, one may 
find the way of blessedness for himself. He opens wide 
the doors of his personality through which power can 
come to him, and the light that shines within his heart 
is the light of peace. So one finds the way of life for 
himself and best answers the call of the centuries. 
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LENT AND THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 


HERE are three different mental and spiritual 
attitudes which we may adopt toward Lent. 
First, there is the attitude of unquestioning ac- 

ceptance of the rites and traditions of the church as 
divinely revealed truths, the way, however burden- 
some and oppressive, of blind obedience. 

Secondly, there is the attitude of intellectual dis- 
illusion, the way of moral and spiritual revolt. The 
emancipated spirit does not want to be tied up to 
anything, to any rite, any observance, any season. 
It asserts its independence by throwing over such a 
season as Lent as a priestly pretense, an ecclesiastical 
humbug, worthless to the busy, modern world. 

But there is a third way of viewing and using the 
Lenten season, a wiser and better way. It is not to 
fasten the hold of the priesthood upon the multitude, 
docile and unthinking. It is not to perpetuate ascetic 
discipline which savors of monastic and outgrown 
times. It is not for prayers and fastings which tend to 
slight the value of the present workaday world in 
which God has placed each of us at a post of duty. 
It is not for the exaltation of any conception of life 
wnich virtually leaves this world in possession of Satan 
for 325 days in the year and gives it to God for only 
forty. No, Lent should be used for concentrating 
the best thought and feeling of the individual and the 
community upon disheartening faults and sins, in- 
spiring hopes and possibilities. In a word, throw away 
the transient features of Lent, which belong to the age 
that gave them birth but do not supply our vital 


spiritual needs, and keep only the permanent features, 
which are as timeless as God and the human soul. 
Why not make use of these forty days, when a large 
part of the Christian world has its attention directed 
toward the passion for humanity which flamed in the 
life of the Master, to deepen and strengthen moral 
purpose, to put stamina and will power into individuals 
and communities? Why not fill the gap, which comes 
in the lives of so many when they cut off their accus- 
tomed pleasures and amusements, with influences and 
forces which make them feel more acutely and think 
more deeply? If meditation on life’s serious issues 1S 
fast becoming a lost art in this rushing, struggling, 
Western world, why not try to restore it by a wise and 
sensible use of this historic season? 
Wiliam Safford Jones. 


* * 


THE VIRILITY OF RELIGION 


HERE is a significant passage in Bernard Shaw’s 
T play “Saint Joan.”’ It occurs in the dialogue 
between Joan and the Archbishop in the throne 
room at Chinon. Joan kneels before the Archbishop 
to be blessed—and he says: “‘Child, you are in love 
with religion.” Joan inquires if there is any harm in 
it and the answer is: ‘“There is no harm in it, my 
child. But, there is danger.” 
Yes, there is danger in religion, for it demands the 
fearlessness of the brave and the willingness to face 
the bitterest opposition of the world. 


But unfortunately, too long, men have been — 


taught to look upon religion as an escape or a shelter 
and not as a means of self-realization. There has 
been left the impression that religion is a crutch for 
the spiritually lame, and a sleeping potion for uneasy 
consciences. The cold well-spring of truth has been 
warmed and heated until religion has become a tepid 
draught for moral idlers. 

The continuous attempt to make religion safe 
and tame for the timid souls, and inoffensive for the 
crafty and calculating, has robbed religion of its 
virility. 

But whenever pure religion is admitted in the 
soul of man—a marvelous change takes place: a new 
man is born. The old pleasures turn bitter on his 
lips; happiness no longer satisfies him; his dearest 
friends may become strangers; but in his loneliness he 
rises to greater heights and freedom; his poverty be- 
stows upon him greater riches, and the new conflicts 
fill him with strength beyond human belief. He 
speaks while others wrap themselves in comfortable 
but cowardly silence; he utters the truth when others 
flatter; he lives in a higher world while others merely 
exist on the existence level. 

True religion once grasped and accepted changes 
man into a hero or a saint who never ceases to oppose 
the evils of his day, nor hesitates to tear down the 
mask of pious respectability from sanctified hatreds 
and lukewarmness of purpose. 

True religion is a dangerous force. It comes to 
destroy in order to build on new foundations. It 
comes to denounce that men might see new visions 
and be filled with greater zeal. 

It is hard to conceive the truly religious person 
under the cloak of an ultraconservative or even the 
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mildly liberal whose visions like nocturnal birds circle 
around the dust heaps of the past. 

The really religious person is here to build and 
not to mend; to lead, not to acquiesce; to create, not to 
ape and imitate. 

Religion is an active force, a dangerously liberal 
spirit, an eternally youthful spirit which detests and 
avoids weakening compromises with existing and recog- 
nized evils. 

But this religion also compensates man for the 
dangers it invites, it gives him strength and valor that 
only few warriors can match; it confers upon him 
power no earthly ruler possesses; it bestows on him 
wisdom which outshines the flickering flame of labo- 
rious learning; it makes him conscious of the Great 
Companion who is always with him. 

Ivan A. Klein. 


SECULAR DIFFICULTIES AND RELIGION 


N recent weeks we have again been reading and 
hearing much of Father Charles E. Coughlin, 
Detroit’s radio-crusading priest. It is natural 

that the responses to this outspoken man should be 
marked either with great enthusiasm or with severe 
condemnation. Among the latter appeared a news- 
paper editorial with the ending, ‘‘it leads one to won- 
der to what extent our present secular difficulties can 
be attributed to neglect of the orthodox field of re- 
ligion.”” The inference is that Father Coughlin, who 
is in this matter typical of others speaking in the name 
of religion within and without his own communion, 
has been neglecting his job while meddling in affairs 
outside the sphere of religion. 

There was no definition of “‘the orthodox field of 
religion,’ but the statement echoed without doubt 
the ever-recurring wail—let the church keep out of 

politics and economics—let the church be silent re- 
_garding.all the activities by which men and women 
feed, clothe, educate, and govern themselves, let the 
church speak and act as though the people live in a 
vacuum where they are not tormented by individual 
problems and social maladjustments—in short, let 
the church banish religion to another planet where 
there are no banks, workshops, farms, market places, 
schoolhouses, railroads, jails, statehouses, and asy- 
lums. With an equal lack of understanding one 
might as well charge the newspaper to print the news, 
all the news and nothing but the news—eliminating 
the editorial page and all comment which influences 
the formation of public opinion. The newspaper 
cannot do its part in focusing this opinion unless it 
comments upon the news items it reports; the church 
cannot do its part in saving souls and building the New 
Jerusalem unless it proclaims to men the need for 
beginning immediately the transformation of present 
habits and institutions. 

A rude but also a great awakening has come over 
the people. In this the Detroit priest has a share. 
In their extremity men feel keenly the want of a new 
scale of values; he is helping them to discover these 
values and he is encouraging them to rebuild their 
ordinary world into the likeness of their radiant 
vision. Very probably “the orthodox field of re- 
ligion’’ has nothing to do with recreating the heart 
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and face of this world. “Our present secular dif- 
ficulties can be attributed”’ not “‘to neglect of the or- 
thodox field of religion,’’ but to excessive concern in 
that field. Let us not neglect the unorthodox field of 
religion. Melvin L. Welke. 


THE CHURCHES SPEAK OUT 


HE Unitarian churches are not members of the 
Federal Council. We cannot, therefore, be ac- 
cused of partiality for our own organization when 

we spring to the defense of the right of that body to 
speak for its membership to the Congress and people 
of the United States on any matter which they consider 
concerns the application of religious idealism. 

The Federal Council, as a result of careful de- 
liberation by its executive committee of thirty mem- 
bers, prepared a statement recently opposing the 
Vinson Navy Bill, which was presented to the Presi- 
dent and members of Congress. 

When that statement was presented, two Con- 
gressmen in particular, Messrs. Fred A. Britten and 
Louis F. McFadden, made certain statements in re- 
gard to the Council reflecting on that organization. 
Congressman Britten said that the letter represented 
only the action of the secretary who transmitted it. 
Dr. Albert W. Beaven, president of the Council, has 
replied categorically that the action was taken at a 
meeting with thirty members present, and it received 
unanimous approval. Congressman Britten also 
stated that the directors of the Federal Council were 
salaried and represented only a very small group of 
people. This also is untrue, as the directors are ap- 
pointed by the governing bodies of the twenty-five de- 
nominations affiliated with the Council and are men 
and women of outstanding prominence. 

Congressman McFadden went further and stated 
that the Federal Council was an offshoot of the Car- 
negie Foundation. This is an obvious inaccuracy, as 
the Council has nothing to do with the Carnegie 
Foundation. He also said that the Council was fi- 
nanced by the Twentieth Century Fund and had funds 
of $800,000,000 for the purpose of carrying on propa- 
ganda. If such a statement had not been made by a 
member of Congress, it would be ridiculous on the 
face of it, since total expenditure of the Council for 
all purposes during 1933, including evangelism, re- 
search, education, social welfare, and interdenomina- 
tional cooperation, was but $226,000, of which but 
$30,000 was spent by the Department of International 
Justice and Good Will. 

The Congressmen making these statements said 
they had made an investigation of the situation. One 
becomes sceptical of Congressional investigations if 
this is typical. 

Whether we agree with the action taken by the 
Federal Council or not, it is of the utmost significance 
to find representatives in Congress who know so 
little of organized religion in America as to make such 
statements as those quoted above. Whether we are 
in or out of the Council of Churches, we of the liberal 
group should make an effort to understand the situa- 
tion and to support the Council in the efforts which it 
is making to implement our religious idealism. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Salvation in Modern Terms 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 

The Religious Situation. By Paul 
Tillich. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 182 pp. $1.50. 

In this book, Tillich has undertaken the 
immense and formidable task of inter- 
preting the religious implications of modern 
culture, and, in the reviewer’s judgment, 
has succeeded to an almost astounding de- 
gree. His comprehensive grasp of facts 
affecting current trends in every phase of 
modern culture is amazing, and he reveals 
an insight into basic patterns underlying 
the modern scene that is penetrating and 
sure. 

The author views the present scene in an 
effort to evaluate the current religious 
situation. As Niebuhr says in his Trans- 
lator’s Preface, “‘Tillich is more interested 
in the religious values of secularism, of 
modern movements in art, science, educa- 
tion, and politics than in tracing tendencies 
within the churches or even in theology.” 
For it is in these wider reaches of modern 
culture that the religious spirit of the 
present is most clearly manifest. That 
in itselt, Tillich believes, is an important 
commentary upon the present religious 
situation. 

What, then, is the picture of the pres- 
ent? There are two aspects: One is the 
contemporary cast of organized society. 
Everywhere the established agencies and 
institutions of modern culture are seen to 
be thoroughly imbued with and dominated 
by the capitalist spirit—the spirit of fini- 
tude which lives within itself. This spirit 
he finds refiected in the methodology of the 
sciences, in the secular theories of politics 
and government, and in the free-lance 
economy with its free market, regulation 
of production by supply and demand, and 
its philosophy of profit-making. He finds 
it in the desacramentalized art and lit- 
erature of the naturalists, in the individu- 
alistic ethics of conventional morality, and 
in all associated expressions of the capi- 
talist doctrine of individualism. The re- 
ligious counterpart of this cultural scene, 
he points out, is found in Protestantism, 
although Judaism, too, is thought to be 
identified with capitalist society. In both 
of these religious groups, the rationalistic 
emphasis and spirit of self-sufficiency pre- 
dominate. 

The other aspect is the scene of reaction 
against this status quo—movements and 
tendencies rising up in protest against the 
capitalist spirit. Tillich sees it in the new 
reformations in science, tending toward a 
sort of mystical approach toward the 
world of nature with accompanying read- 
justments in scientific concepts and meth- 
ods. He finds it in the political sphere, 


partly in the form of protest parties (al- 
though he questions the effectiveness of 
socialistic and communistic movements in 
their present form on the grounds that 
they have absorbed too much of the capi- 
talist spirit), but most significantly in the 
new efforts to create nationalistic cultures. 
Here he sees something ot a recovery of 
the communal element that has been aban- 
doned by capitalistic civilization. He finds 
this spirit of reaction also in the arts, to 
some extent in expressionism, particularly 
in its more mystical representatives such 
as Cezanne and van Gogh. Likewise in 
the dance, Tillich finds this protest re- 
flected. Speaking of one school, he writes, 
“Their group-dances indicate the defeat of 
individualism.” In literature, too, this 
reaction is felt, particularly in the novel, 
where ‘‘directly mystical and theosophical 
subject matter is preferred” which “‘begins 
to loosen up the fixed conceptions of 
reality established by the natural] sciences”’; 
but also in contemporary poetry of the 
kind written by Rilke and Stefan George. 
The most pronounced protest against the 
capitalist spirit found within the religious 
field itself is in the Catholic Church. This, 
of course, is what is to be expected, for 
Catholicism has remained historically the 
cultural antithesis of capitalism. To be 
sure, there are movements within Protes- 
tantism reacting against the self-sufficient 
ideal of the capitalistic order, viz: the 
Barthian movement and the High Church 
movement in Germany and the Anglo- 
Catholic movement in England. Impor- 
tant as these tendencies are within their 
limited spheres, however, Tillich questions 
their significance for the present religious 
situation unless they are able to develop a 
more permanent means of combating the 
capitalist spirit. Thus, “in every sphere 
from the natural sciences to ritual and 
dogma” there is “‘the turning away from 
the spirit of selt-sufficient finitude, from 
the spirit of capitalist society.” This, 
Tillich believes, is the striking spiritual 
symptom in the current religious situation. 
The effective means for accomplishing a 
complete triumph over the spirit of self- 
sufficient finitude in modern society has not 
as yet been achieved; but the beginning of 
that triumph, Tillich believes, lies in the 
adoption of the attitude of belief-ful 
realism. 

Space does not permit an adequate ap- 
praisal of this vigorous and altogether ad- 
mirable analysis of the present situation. 
One basic limitation should be pointed out, 
however. Although the book is essentially 
a survey ot the entire contemporary scene, 
it is after all confined rather definitely to 
the religious situation in Europe. Con- 


sequently, the religious as well as the 
philosophic temper that pervades the dis- 
cussion partakes decidedly of the European 
tradition. This is natural enough indeed. 
But that fact imposes this limitation: it 
neglects the creative efforts in American 
culture which are contributing to the new 
synthesis. What Tillich is really pleading 
for is a new awareness of an objective 
reality to which the human heart can de- 
vote itself and in terms of which the af- 
fairs of human society will be conducted 
and pursued. That is the supreme object 
of our present searching. And the attitude 
of belief-ful realism which Tillich advocates 
is highly suggestive as an approach to the 
new objectivity. But to those who are 
undertaking to work out this new objec- 
tivity upon a naturalistic basis, the meta- 
physical implications of Tillich’s proposals 
will probably appear unappealing, for, de- 
spite the author’s insistence to the contrary, 
they seem to bring us back to an implied 
dualism which ultimately issues in a modi- 
fied form of supernaturalism. There is a 
reference beyond the human sphere—an 
objective reality that must and does enter 
into the life of man and correct his ‘“‘self- 
sufficient finitude.’’ The path along which 
those who reflect this naturalistic temper of 
thought would seek that objectiveness, 
however, is basically biological rather than 
metaphysical. It rests upon the conviction 
of man’s organic oneness with the life of 
earth and issues out of a mood of at-home- 
ness in the universe. Here is a naturalism 
that goes beyond science and beyond the 
self-sufficient mood of humanism. It, too, 
encourages the attitude of 
realism and a corresponding consciousness 
of objective reality. But this is another 
solution to Tillich’s problem. 
Bernard E. Meland. 


VITAL CONTROL 
Vital Control. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
260 pp. $2.00. 


Blithe and light-hearted, easy in judg- 
ment and not always profound, this little 
book of essays is another bit of evidence of 
the widely-ranging reading interests of its 
author, the well-known Professor of Homi- 
letics and Comprehensive Scholarship at 
Drew University. At a rapid pace the 
book takes us from Irving Babbitt to 
Gamaliel Bradford to Lawrence Hyde, and 
stops en route for brief disquisitions on the 
work of Virginia Woolf, Norman Foerster, 
Justin Wroe Nixon, Francis J. McConnell, 
Albert C. Knudson, Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Arthur Clutton Brock, Stuart P. Sherman, 
Gorham Munson, Willa Cather, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, Jacques Maritain, and 
many others. Among the most pointed ob- |] 
servations are those on the work of C. E. 
Montague. The theme most discussed is 
literary humanism, and the philosophy of 
the author’s choice is that called “‘personal- 
istic.”’ 
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The title is inspired by a phrase of Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s, and on the author’s own 
testimony the book has been influenced by 
him more than by any other writer. In its 
discussion of his work it shows both its 
contribution and its limitations. The ap- 
peal to the author’s insights is most clear 
when he is writing of Babbitt, but his 
tendency to easy generalization is also 
then most apparent. The effect of a few 
critical comments is not enough to out- 
weigh the somewhat fulsome praise. It 
is true that we are too near Babbitt’s work 
for a thoroughly dispassionate appraisal, 
but any estimate of his influence should 
make more of a foray into the world of 
social theory, where Babbitt has been so 
bitterly attacked, and should do more to 
suggest the far-reaching influence of the 
psychological and philosophical problems 
which he raised. Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man’s essay on Babbitt in The Christian 
Register of October 5, 1933, was more 
sensitive to these issues than the work un- 
der discussion. Dr. Hough is at his best 
in the essay on “Art and Religion,’’ where 
he develops the view that “‘a universe you 
can trust to bring beauty before your eyes 
and to give you materials ready to be made 
into beautiful things is a universe akin to 
all the noblest experiences we call to mind 
when we use the word ‘worship.’ ” 

J.S. Bizler. 


* 


EASTERN PHILOSOHPY 


Eastern Philosophy for Western 
Minds. An Approach to the Principles 
and Modern Practice of Yoga. By Hamish 
McLaurin. Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany. 282 pp. $2.50. 

This brief volume presents a clear, vivid 
sketch in bold outline, because Mr. Mc- 
Laurin has chosen to speak as one having 
authority. His illustrations, word-pic- 
tures, stories, figures of speech, are apt, 
telling, and often bring out the timeless 
quality of Vedic lore by using a modern 
incident to expound a principle inherent 
in these ancient teachings. 

The author assumes that simple En- 
glish is adequate for expressing the deep- 
est thought and the most profound truth, 
and that a modern thinker can fully grasp 
the ideas and follow the reasoning of his 
Aryan forbears whether they lived in 
Europe or Asia. His problem, then, is 
first to understand and assimilate the Vedic 
philosophy he interprets until it has be- 
come his own; and then to set it forth 
clearly and simply. Thus he avoids bring- 
ing in any foreign terms at all, except as 
he points out the historic sources. In 
short, he undertakes not a partial but a 
complete translation. 

The book is positive in that it wastes no 
words in contradiction and controversy, 
but moves forward in due order. A short 
first part treats the Aryan teachings his- 
torically—their source, authenticity, and 
influence on world history, ancient and 
modern. Part Two explains the underly- 


ing beliefs and concepts ‘of the Vedas, a 
faith in the knowability of the universe for 
the persevering human observer, and its 
essential oneness. This is the very faith 
that animates the researches of the modern 
scientist. 

Many readers will want to skip at once 
to Part Three, “The Practice of Yoga,” 
but having done so, they will turn back to 
read the earlier parts with a new zest. 
Yoga, “the technical method by which 
Aryan philosophy may be put into action,” 
is found to deal with everything having 
to do with human life and conduct. The 
ideal is balance, poise, equilibrium, mens 
sana in corpore sano. High character 
qualities are absolutely prerequisite, and 
the body must be “clean, strong, elastic, 
flexible.” 

In the chapter on “Physical Practice 
and Its Relation to Mind,’ the general 
nature, purposes, and effects of the pre- 
scribed bodily exercises are described. 
The nervous system, including the brain, 
is of course a most vital part of the body. 
Mr. McLaurin is as specific here as the na- 
ture of the subject and the limits of space 
permit. Yoga exercises are not a fixed 
course that anybody might get at a cor- 
respondence school. Rather they are 
corrective exercises individually prescribed 
by an expert diagnostician. There are in- 
deed certain steps to be taken by all, but 
the order and the manner in which they 
are taken require the guidance of an en- 
lightened, trusted teacher. 

The reader who looks for sensationalism 
and mystery will be disappointed, but the 
earnest student who wants guidance along 
lines of self-development will find help and 
inspiration. Quite appropriately the final 
chapter is entitled ‘“Yoga as a Religion.” 
Here as elsewhere the author does not 
quibble or mince words. He follows the 
monistic philosophy of Yoga to its logical 
conclusion in dealing with soul, spirit, im- 
mortality, and the deity. Yeats-Brown, 
in his preface to the book, says, “I ques- 
tion whether Yoga is a religion at all.’ 
Humanists will find no fault with the 
philosophy as set forth, and theists will 
agree with Yeats-Brown that “Yoga is a 
handmaid to religion; the most beautiful 
handmaid, indeed, which man has ever 
materialized from his ever-questing brain 
to assist him in the approach to the secret 
lair of self.” 

Edward B. Davis. 


CAN CHRIST SAVE SOCIETY? 


Can Christ Save Society? By A. EH. 
Garvie. Boston: The Abingdon Press. 244 
pp. $1.00. 

Dr. Alfred E. Garvie, Principal Emeritus 
of Hackney and New Colleges, London, be- 
lieves that ‘“‘Christ is the only physician 
who can heal society as he heals individ- 
uals.’’ He believes likewise that our pres- 
ent unenviable situation is a crisis not only 
in the sense of a turning-point in history, 
but in the original sense of the Greek word 


(Krisis), a judgment of God. This crisis, 
he says, is no imposition of a divine om- 
nipotence but an instance of the fulfillment 
of the law, “‘whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 

The Christian teacher and preacher must 
therefore have something to say in this 
crisis as well as the economist and poli- 
tician. But what will this Christian teach- 
er say? According to Dr. Garvie he will 
not favor this or that economic proposal, 
such for example as collectivism over in- 
dividualism, but he will tell the world of 
the principles of the Christian revelation 
and use his influence to secure their ac- 
ceptance. And where may one find the 
Christian revelation? In the New Testa- 
ment, of course; particularly in the gospels. 
“God hath spoken in his son, whose in- 
timate communion with God, and perfect 
conformity to the mind and the will of 
God, make him an authoritative oracle.”’ 

While few readers of TheChristian Regis- 
ter will accept Dr. Garvie’s premises, many 
will agree that no mere manipulation of 
our economic structure will save the day. 
Beneath the economic situation is a moral 
situation. While also few readers will agree 
that Christ is the only physician for our 
sick society, many will agree that the 
Christ spirit is fundamental. The prob- 
lem, however, is not essentially one of com- 
paring modern society with the Christian 
ideal, given by revelation or otherwise, 
but of actually getting people to reshape 
society according to this ideal and in the 
Christian spirit. How this can be done 
Dr. Garvie does not say! Meanwhile 
some of us have our doubts about the com- 
patibility of the profit motive and the 
Christian ideal. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 


HOPE FROM THE SOUTH 


South American Memories of Thirty 
Years. By E.F. Every. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 210 pp. $3.00. 


Here is a surprising amount of interest- 
ing information about religious and social 
conditions in the South American repub- 
lies, about which most of us know generally 
only by reports of revolutions. Nor need 
one be directly concerned with Anglican 
Missions, with which the author has been 
connected during his thirty years, in 
order to find profit in the memoirs. The 
author has been a keen observer and re- 
ports incidents and details with charm, 
frankly confessing his lack of concern for 
statistics. 

He is amazed that cultured people re- 
gard faith as incredible. And there, too, 
he has found the motor car interfering 
with morning congregations of the mission 
churches. 

The book is worth reading. Out of 
such often very trying situations in the 
thirty years he writes the closing words: 
“On the whole we look forward, I think, 
more than back.” 

Henry T. Secrist. 
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Unitarian Young People Observe 
Annual Sunday, February Fourth 


From the enthusiastic reports that are 
being received at the office of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that Young People’s 
Sunday, though sometimes varying from 
the traditional first Sunday in February, 
has been observed in a gratifying number 
of Unitarian churches throughout the 
country. From Ellsworth, Me., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Ontario, Calif., programs of 
the day’s services, prayers, responsive 
readings, and sermons written by Unitarian 
young people, have swelled the packets of 
mail carried to the fifth floor at 25 Beacon 
Street. Indeed, there was some prophecy 
ot this in the unusual number of com- 
munications from ministers and young 
people’s groups, previous to February 4, 
telling of their plans for carrying out a 
young people’s service. Fewer requests 
for speakers from the ranks of Y. P. R. U. 
officers and directors were made by Greater 
Boston churches than have ever been made 
before, which signifies that more local 
young people every year are finding them- 
selves eager to express themselves. Be- 
yond that, they are finding themselves 
possessed of the bravery necessary to step 
into that powerful vantage-point—the pul- 
pit—and ot the support and encourage- 
ment that make such a step possible. 

The sermons written and delivered by 
our young people are well worth the study 
of teachers, philosophers, ministers, and 
those men and women who are interested 
not only in the divergencies of religious 
and social beliefs, but also in a cross-section 
of the thoughts of a large number of edu- 
cated, intelligent, liberal young people. 

Several of the sermons refiect very 
clearly the demands of a specific audience 
or the expression of a particularly personal 
credo. These are unique, and not entirely 
symbolic of the general trend ot thought 
to be found in the main body of sermons. 
For instance, in churches where the ob- 
servance of Young People’s Sunday is a 
new venture by groups of high-school age, 
it has been necessary for those conducting 
the service to devote their entire time, 
apart from the mechanical requirements 
of the service, to an explanation of the 
history of Young People’s Week, a de- 
scription of its purpose, as well as a survey 
of the organization and .activities of the 
Y. P. R. U. It is hard for us to believe 
that any of these subjects require explana- 
tion, but once again we realize, with regret, 
how much is yet to be accomplished, and, 
with joy, how well fitted even our very 
young people are to carry their banner be- 
fore their own people. 

An almost unbelievable similarity exists 
among the non-particularized sermons. 
Without fail, all writers agree upon the de- 
plorable state of the world. This common 


denominator needs no elaboration. It 
shows perhaps no more than that all young 
peopie are aware of it, and disturbed about 
it. A year ago in their sermons they were 
disturbed about it, but they asked little 
more than help and understanding jn the 
formation of an unbiased analysis of con- 
ditions. This year, they are not only plead- 
ing for a solution to the appalling condi- 
tions, but offering possible solutions and de- 
scribing steps that are already being taken. 

The second common denominator of 
these sermons is a very humble, yet re- 
sentful, admission of youth’s worthlessness 
in the present system of things. This is 
amply qualified, and not at all discouraging 
in its definition. It simply admits that the 
majority of educated young people, having 
spent the formative years of their lives 
acquiring that education, are greeted 
wherever they go with a “‘No Help Want- 
ed” sign. With every one of these un- 
happy recognitions is a word of hope, en- 
couragement, and advice. According to 
Wayne W. Lowd of Louisville, Ky., young 
people have turned their enforced leisure 
to advantage by using it for further study, 
further educational development, either 
cultural or specialized. He urges a con- 
tinuation of effort and courage in his de- 
velopment of the first portion of the Louis- 
ville society’s creed, ‘‘Eager to labor,” as it 
applies to his subject, “Youth Faces the 
Future.”’ Dr. Alan Poole of Fall River, 
Mass., makes a plea for vocational guid- 
ance—early choice of a career and obedience 
to it, as well as avocational interests. 

In no case do young Unitarian preachers 
undervalue their educational advantages. 
Quite the contrary, they recognize their 
unusual opportunities and are particularly 
conscious of the responsibility this places 
upon them as future leaders of local, na- 
tional, and international affairs. It is 
without arrogance that they recognize in 
themselves these potential leaders. Miss 
Betty Holt of Wayland, Mass., says: 
“It is inevitable that young people grow 
up and be forced to take their places in the 
world. The affairs of the nation will be 
their problems. Whether they handle 
them well or not depends on the leaders 
and the mass, but mostly on the mass.” 

Third among the common denominators 
is the widespread conviction that young 
people of today have the qualities necessary 
to meet the demands of present conditions. 

“The world looks to youth, not at it,’’ 
says Earl Hoshall, the Ridgewood, N. J., 
preacher. ‘“The world is facing an unprece- 
dented situation and looks to youth for 
enthusiasm and idealism competent to 
meet the entirely new conditions con- 
fronting it.” Verne Follansbee, preaching 
in The First Congregational Parish of Ar- 
lington, Mass., said: ‘“There is nowhere else 


in America so much idealism as is found 
in high-school and college youths.” 

In addition to the enthusiasm and ideal- 
ism always attributed to youth, the pres- 
ent younger generation, many preachers 
felt, has the advantage of the bitter lesson 
of the depression. Gold worship and too 
much affluence have told their unhappy 
story, and the benefit to young people isa 
cutting away of the false ideals set up by 
a money-mad world, and a return to more 
substantial truths and ambitions. 

Perhaps the most stirring expressions of 
faith in young people to meet the deplor- 
able world of 1934 are the descriptions of 
steps already taken toward using their 
talents. From the least recommendation 
by the National Y. P. R. U. of a possible 
Sunday evening program to the greatest of 
all liberal young people’s undertakings, 
the Leyden International Bureau, and the 
International Congress of Young People at 
Copenhagen next August, these factors all 
indicate a desire to educate and to use edu- 
cation in the betterment of local, national, 
and international affairs. 

Several young people stated very specific 
help which the church can give to them in 
their pursuits. Miss Holt believes that 
the church can help students to realize 
their need for a college education—their 
potentialities for doing good in the world 
given a sense of direction in their education. 
The church can encourage lectures on cur- 
rent events, backing only those of sound 
opinion, of course. The church can foster 
an interest in exchange scholarship and 
fellowship to promote international rela- 
tions. 

According to Mr. Lowd, the church can 
provide a happier home for young people 
and can encourage their presence in the 
church by taking an interest in them, rather 
than waiting for them to take an interest 
in the church. 

There is a general belief that religion in 
some way helps young people to achieve 
what is expected of them, in fact what they 
expect of themselves. Dr. Alan Poole says; 
“Humanity has already started back to its 
divine helper in this time of stress... . 
One cannot purchase religion. Many who 
have had much materially and now have 
little are finding new happiness in their 
work, and especially in their God.” 

Miss Ramona Sawyer of Chicago, IIl., 
pleading for a religion of warmth and love, 
not of cold, spineless intellectuality, shows 
the fallacies of our educational hyper- 
trophy in our lack of interest in humanity. 
She believes in the efficacy of a religion 
composed of knowledge plus love to over- 
come the present tendency of the world 
toward greed, to raise the ethical standards 
of the professions, and to improve the liv- 
ing conditions of the entire country. ‘Our 
knowledge is greater than the knowledge of 
any age. Our skills are superior to those 
of any time. But if we know all mysteries 
and all knowledge and have not love, we 
are nothing.” 
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SEVERAL SERMON SERIES 
FROM UNITARIAN PULPITS 


Several sermon series, in which a major 
topic respecting religion and its implica- 
tions in human life is treated sequentially, 
are being presented by Unitarian ministers 
this winter. Most of the following series 
were given in January; others are now be- 
ing presented, and some are subjects for the 
Lenten season: 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings, First Congre- 
gational Society in Salem, Mass., ‘Sources 
of Religious Truth.” 

Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, Unitarian So- 
ciety of Santa Barbara, Calif., ‘The Living 
Philosophies of Karl Barth, Rufus Jones, 
Toyohik Kagawa, and Rabindranath Ta- 
gore.” 

Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass., “Roads to 
Reality in Religion.”’ 

Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, Unity 
Church, Montclair, N. J., “What Can 
We Believe Today?” 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritechman, Unitarian 
church of Bangor, Me., ‘‘Legacy of Lib- 
eralism.”’ 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘Essential 
Christianity.” 

Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass., ““The Appeal of the Various 
Religions.” 

Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., First Parish in 
Weston, Mass., “Happiness as_ Inter- 
preted by Great Thinkers.” 

Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, St. John’s Uni- 


tarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘“‘His- 
torical Backgrounds of Modern Reli- 
gions.” 


Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, D. C., ‘Toward 
Gracious Living.” 

Dr. Clarence Reed, First Unitarian 
Church, Oakland, Calif., “Some Unsolved 
Problems.” 

REV. HOWARD MATSON IS 
ORDAINED AND INSTALLED 

The ordination and installation of How- 
ard Matson as minister of the Unitarian 
Society of Houlton, Me., took place in an 
impressive ceremony Wednesday evening, 
February 14, at 8 o’ciock. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) of Bangor, Me., preached the 
sermon and gave the welcome to the Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, gave the 
prayer of ordination and recommendation 
by the Fellowship Committee. The in- 
vocation and Scripture reading were given 
by Principal Roy M. Hayes ot Ricker 
Classical Institute, and a welcome to the 
community was extended by Rev. A. G. 
Christopher, president of the Ministers’ 
Association of Houlton. 

Fred L. Putnam, chairman of the board 
ot trustees, was in charge of the ordination 
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and installation service, participated in by 
the minister-elect, congregation, and chair- 
man. 

Mr. Fritchman, in his sermon, spoke of 
the necessity of absorbing new ideas for 
the changing times, and pointed out that a 
successful minister of several generations 
ago would be unable to cope with present- 
day problems, and that the duty of the 
minister is to adapt himself to present-day 
needs and conditions. He also stressed the 
necessity of a close partnership between 
pulpit and pew, claiming that without the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the parish, 
their leader can achieve little. He also 
spoke of the good fortune of the local 
church in securing the services of an en- 
thusiastic young man of the fine character 
and mental and spiritual caliber of the 
minister-elect. 

A parish supper which preceded the 
ceremony was largely attended hy the 
members. 

At the close of the supper, Fred L. Put- 
nam, chairman, called on Dr. Hunt and 
Mr. Fritchman, each of whom spoke brief- 
ly. Dr. Hunt spoke of his work as secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which takes him to all parts of the 
country, having just returned from a trip 
along the Atlantic coast to Florida. He 
referred to the many scattered churches 
throughout this area and their struggles. 
He stressed the necessity of strengthening 
the churches already built and the build- 
ing of new ones. He also spoke briefly of 
the Free Church Fellowship recently 
formed, in its national and international 
phases, the objective being eventually 
a union of all liberal churches. 

Mr. Matson is a graduate of New York 
University, where he received his Bache- 
lorate in Education. He received his 
theological training in the School of Theol- 
ogy at Harvard University. 


* * 


CHURCH AT SANTA BARBARA 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


The Unitarian Society of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., at its annual meeting held in 
January last, elected trustees for a three- 
year term. On February 8 the trustees 
met and elected officers for one year. The 
officers so elected, with the balance of the 
board of trustees, are as follows: President, 
Mrs. Eugene L. Patterson; vice-president, 
George F. Fisher; secretary, Harold C. 
Camp; treasurer, R. A. Dane (the treasurer 
is not a member of the board); Colonel 
Fred L. Johnston, Mrs. Charles L. Jacobs, 
Dr. William Maxwell, Miss Miriam Hd- 
wards. 

The board of trustees at this meeting 
voted a donation of $50 to the Pacific 
Coast Conference of Unitarian Churches 
and also voted to give the collection on 
Palm Sunday, March 25, to the American 
Unitarian Association. 

The committee in charge ot the Every 
Member Canvass reported that the canvass 
had been completed, with every member 


of the church seen regarding a pledge for 
the fiscal year 1934. The returns in dol- 
lars had not been completely tabulated, 
but they indicated that there probably 
would be only a little decline in pledges for 
the coming year, as compared with a de- 
cline of some $1,200 for the past year. 
* o 


DR. LAWRANCE HONORED 


We heartily rejoice with Dr. William 
Irvin Lawrance, instructor in homiletics 
at the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, Berkeley, Calit., in the honor be- 
stowed upon him by the Masonie Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts. He was recently 
given a medal in recognition of fifty years 
of faithful service to the Order. It was 
presented to him on February i, 1934, ata 
regular meeting of the Berkeley Lodge, by 
Dr. R. H. Parkinson, District Deputy of 
the Grand Lodge of California. 

Dr. Lawrance has held important posi- 
tions in our Fellowship as minister, joint 
director of the Unitarian Mission to Japan, 
and secretary ot the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Our Fellowship is honored in the honor- 
ing of Dr. Lawrance. 

TO ENDOW BED AT 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


The church school of the First Congrega- 
gational Society (Unitarian) of Lexington, 
Mass., has voted to conduct a campaign to 
raise $100 to endow a bed at the Children’s 
Hospital. Forty per cent of the Sunday 
collections will be devoted to this purpose, 
and special! efforts are planned by each 
class to help raise the fund. One class of 
boys is going to bring all the money they 
can earn for the next five weeks; another 
group plans to sell pony rides; a marionette 
show and a play are some of the other ways 
by which the children will raise the money 
for the hospital bed. This is all being di- 
rected by a group of the pupils of the 
school. 

* * 

Newton Centre, Mass.—The annual 
meeting of the Newton Centre Unitarian 
Society, held Friday, January 19, was not 
so largely attended as usual, but the re- 
ports and the general conduct of the busi- 
ness were excellent. Elections were as 
follows: Trustee, three years, Harry P. 
Bradford; clerk, one year, Linnell E. 
Studley; treasurer, one year, O. Dwight 
Fellows. Executive committee, for two 
years: Fred D. Bond, Harry P. Bradford, 
Mrs. Walter Hartstone. Delegates to 
annual meeting: Mrs. Harry P. Bradford, 
Mrs. Albert C. Dieffenbach. Nominating 
committee, to report to annual meeting of 
1935: James Kingman, Charles F. Ritten- 
house, Mrs. W. W. Weber. Mr. Ritten- 
house, having completed four years of 
service as treasurer, and desiring not to 
continue, was the recipient of a rising vote 
of thanks for his administration of this 
office. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Hate the evil, 

love the good, 

establish justice. 
Bible. 


A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 


The nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association appointed by 
the board of directors at its meeting on 
May 25, 1933, consists of Percy A. Ather- 
ton, Boston, Mass., chairman; Frank D. 
Witherbee, Woodbury Heights, N. J., 
secretary; John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Addison Moore, Richmond Va.; 
Frank 8. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. 
Henry A. Macgowan, Worcester, Mass. 
The committee makes the following nom- 
inations for offices to be filled at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association on Tuesday, 
May 22, 1934: 

Regional Vice-Presidents 
elected): 

James A. Tufts, Exeter, N. H. 

Charles Graves, Hartford, Conn. 

Joseph Allen, White Plains, N. Y. 

Wilson M. Brown, Richmond, Va. 

Morton D. Hull, Chicago, Il. 

James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Oakland,Calif. 

Roy Campbell, Montreal, P. Q., Can. 
Directors for Three Years (six to be elected): 

Augustus J. Boyden, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. William W. Churchill, Milton, 

Mass. 

Perey W. Gardner, Providence, R. I. 

Herbert Hitchen, West Newton, Mass. 

F. Raymond Sturtevant, Baltimore, Md. 

Laurence M. Symmes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Directors for One Year (two to be elected): 

Roy M. Cushman, Boston, Mass., repre- 
senting all societies and agencies of pri- 
mary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members, which are dedicated 
to the social expression of religion. 

Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, IIll., repre- 
senting all schools, colleges, and other 
educational agencies of primary interest to 
the Association or its constituent members. 

Article IX of the By-Laws provides: 
“Section B. The Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, the Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women, the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and the Young People’s 
Religious Union shall each have the right 
to nominate one director to serve for one 
year’; and, “‘Section E. Nominations for 
any and all officers and directors may be 
made through nomination papers signed 
by fifty adult voting members, of whom 
not more than five shall be members of 
any one constituent church, and such 
nominations when reported to the secre- 
tary of the nominating committee not less 


(eight to be 


DIRECTORS 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at 
and abroad. 


home 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 


| tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Photographs of the six pictorial educa- 
tional posters issued by the League have 
been made, and are for sale at cost—25 
cents each for 5-inch by 7-inch prints, or 
$1.50 for the set ; 50 cents each for 8-inch 
by 10-inch pictures, or $3.00 for the set. 

UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-five Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


| must have the loyal support of every 


If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $8.00 per year. 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


than sixty days prior to any annua! meet- 
ing shall be placed upon the official ballot 


for said meeting.” 
* * 


EVENING ALLIANCE TO MEET 


A meeting of the Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston will be held in the parish 
hall of Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., on Thursday, March 8. There will 
be a business discussion at 7.15 p. m., fol- 
lowed by an address by Kirtley F. Mather, 
professor of geology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. His subject will be “New Hori- 
zons in Scientific Thought.” 

A cordial invitation is extended to the 


public to be present. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the Com- 
munity Church, New York, N. Y., will, 
preach at the King’s Chapel noon service 
Tuesday, March 6. On Wednesday and 
Thursday, Rev. Miles Hanson of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., will preach. 
Friday, March 9, Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolv- 
ing of Trinity Church, Boston, will preach. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Milen C. Dempster of San Francis- 
co, Calif., formerly minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Stockton, Calif., 
was nominated as the Socialist candidate 
for Governor at the close of the party’s 
state convention in Los Angeles, Feb- 
ruary 11. 


Dr. Albert N. Kaucher, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, West Upton, 
Mass., who is on a year’s leave of absence 
from his parish, is living in Ecru, Miss. 
He preached in New Orleans, La., from 
September to January last. He is now 
teaching two courses in philosophy which 
were organized for him in Pontotoc, the 
county seat, and in Ecru. Dr. Kaucher is 
writing a book on his philosophy of life, 
which he calls ““A Philosophy of Moods.” 


Rev. W. J. Greene, who was minister of 
the Unitarian church at New London, 
Conn., from 1921 to 1932, is serving the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Chapel in 
Highland Springs, Va., for two months, 
beginning February 15. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Rey. Charles W. Casson of Lynn, Mass., 
gave a beautifully illustrated lecture be- 
fore the boys of the school and invited 
guests on Friday, February 16, his subject 
being ‘Trails through Nine National 
Parks.” On the following morning he 
spoke at the school assembly. 

Three members of the winter-sports team 
participated in the meet sponsored by New 
Hampton School on February 17. Felix 
Bertagna came in second in the cross coun- 
try ski race and John Todd of Woodstock, 
Vt., made the best individual ski jump of 
the day. 

The Proctor Players have chosen two 
short plays for presentation on March 23, 
probably in Cambridge. One is from a 
story by Stephen Leacock and VY. C. Clin- 
ton-Baddeley, entitled ‘“‘Winsome Winnie” 
—a delightful satire—and the other play 

is “The Barbarians’—a strong one-act 
play by Leo B. Pride, dealing with the 
lives of miners in the Southern Illinois coal 
fields. These plays will be presented fol- 
lowing a dinner and preceding a dance. 
The whole program is being arranged by a 
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committee of the 
Association.” 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell an- 
nounces the ‘‘Honor Roll” for the first half 
of the winter term: 

Lloyd C. Hall of Andover, N. H., 93 3-4; 
Dana W. Stockbridge of Andover, 92 1-4; 
George A. Dunbar of Watertown, Mass., 
91 3-4; Charles C. Bullock of Waban, 
Mass., 91; H. Sumner Stanley of New 
London, N. H., 88 1-4; E. Sargent Hill of 
Winchester, Mass., 87 (in 5 subjects); 
Wallace T. Clark of Potter Place, N. H., 
87; Robert W. Rivers of Andover, 86 3-4; 
Nathan C. Eastman of Andover, 86 1-2; 
Channing P. Sawyer of North Wilmot, 
N. H., 86; Eldon R. Buswell of Andover, 
85 1-2. 

The winter term dance was held on 
Saturday, February 25. Frank Bush’s 
orchestra provided the music. This dance 
was sponsored by the Students’ Activities 
Fund. Several girls from Colby Junior 
College attended. 

On Washington’s birthday every boy in 
the boarding department participated in a 
general athletic meet. There were skating 


“Friends of Proctor 


At Al Times A_ Strong 
Anchor of Safety 


on OT aD. 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual dividend-paying company 


71 years in business; 98 millions paid policy- 
holders in 1933, 973 millions paid since 


organization. 


Total Insurance in force $3,411,708,382.00. 


Total admitted assets $655,664,366.32; policy 
reserve $546,151,593.00; other liabilities 


$65,359,172.98. 


Special Contingency reserve $15,000,000.00, 


General 
making a 
$59,153,600.34. 


Safety 


JOHN HANCOCK 
INQUIRY BUREAU 


197 Clarendon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Name.. 


Fund $44,153,600.34, 
total Emergency Fund of 


Please send me your booklet covering 


personal insurance problems. 
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events and an interclass hockey game. 
Ski-racing, snowshoe races, and a snow 
tug-of-war completed the out-of-door 
events of the morning. In the afternoon, 
indoor events in the gymnasium were po- 
tato and obstacle races, relay races be- 
tween classes, chinning contests, and a 
basketball game between the faculty and 
the school team. A trophy was presented 
by Headmaster Wetherell—the trophy 
known as ‘“‘the King’s Prize’’—-to the boy 
having the largest individual score, and 
also a prize to the class winning the highest 
number of points. 

Headmaster and Mrs. Wetherell at- 
tended the winter meeting of the New 
Hampshire Private Schools Association 
held at the St. Mary School in Concord, 
N. H., on February 23. The speaker at 
that time was John Clair Minot, the excel- 
lent reviewer of books in The Boston 
Herald. On February 24 Mr. Wetherell 
was a member of the panel on “‘Adult Re- 
ligious Education and CharacterTraining.”’ 
This panel was conducted by Dean Henry 
H. Meyer of the Boston University School 
of Religious Education, and was an inte- 
gral part of the program of the Religious 
Education Association Conference held 
at the State House, Concord, N. H. In- 
cluded on the program were Governor John 
G. Winant of New Hampshire; Dr. F. W. 
Johnson, president of Colby College; Rabbi 
Beryl D. Cohon, director of religious edu- 
cation, Temple Israel, Boston, Mass.; 
Hon. Andrew D. Felker, Commissioner of 
Agriculture for New Hampshire; Professor 
William H. Wood, president of New Hamp- 
shire Council of Religious Education; Rev. 
Erie Alton Ayer, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Manchester, N. H.; Rev. 
M. J. Ahern, 8.J., Weston College, Weston, 
Mass.; Mr. E. F. Bloom, general secretary, 
Railroad Y. M. C. A., Concord, and Mrs. 
Harry W. Smith, president of New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
session lasted from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. and 
evoked considerable discussion. 


* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Mary W. Dewson is president of the New 
York Consumers’ League and is an ac- 
tive social worker. 

Robert C. Dexter is secretary ot the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Charles Graves is minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

William Safford Jones is minister of the 
South Parish in Portsmouth, N. H. 

Ivan A. Klein is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Berlin, Mass. 

Sheldon Shepard is minister of the First 
Universalist Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif. He is the author of “Life-Build- 
ing Faith” and “This Personality Busi- 
ness.”” 

Melvin L. Welke is minister of the 
People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Pleasantries 


A California authoress sent a manuscript 
to Ambrose Bierce with the request that 
he give her a “‘criticism in one sentence and 
drop further comment.” Something was 
heard to drop up and down the Pacific 


your book are too far apart.” 
This brings to mind a deft acknowledg- 
ment of William Makepeace Thackeray 


coast when he replied: “The covers of | ‘it@! by Mr. Robinson; 


upon receiving a book from a notorious 


hack: “Your volume has arrived. I shall 
lose no time reading it.”—Cumberland 
(Md.) Daily News. 
* * 
Owing to the World War, a distinguished 
Boston man, deprived of his summer trip 
to Europe, went to San Francisco instead. 


Stopping off at Salt Lake City, he strolled | 


about the city and made the acquaintance 
of a little Mormon girl. 
“Y’m from Boston,” he said to her. “I 
suppose you do not know where Boston is.” 
“Oh, yes, I do,” answered the little girl, 


eagerly. “‘Our Sunday school has a mis- 
sionary there.’’—Selected. 


* * 


One day recently, so the story runs, 
pretty Helen Vinson of the movies was 
driving in her new car when something 
went wrong with the engine. The traffic 
light changed from green to red and back 


to budge. The traffic cop came up. 

“What’s the matter, miss?”’ he inquired. 
“Ain’t we got colors you like?’’—-Boston 
Transcript. 

The complexity of life in these strange 
times was impressed on us the other after- 
noon when we sauntered by two gentlemen 
who were standing on a Fifth Avenue cor- 
ner, talking. One of them, as we passed, 
said to the other, with a frown, ‘What 
business was it that you’re not in any 
longer?” —The New Yorker. 

* * 

Goldstein: “Wherever you go in the 
world you will find us Jews a leading 
people.” 

McArthur: “Fudge, mon! 
the north pole?” 

Goldstein: “Well, Iceberg is no Scotch 


name.’”’—H xchange. 
* * 


How about 


Young Man: “Mr. Smith, your daughter 
has promised to be my wite.’’ 

Mr. Smith: “It was your own fault— 
what else did you expect if you kept hang- 
ing round here every night?”’-—Der Lustige 
Sachse. 

a * 

Future Admiral: “Say, what’s the idea 
of wearing my raincoat?” 

Roommate: “‘You wouldn’t want your 
new suit to get wet, would you?”—Annapo- 
lis Log. 

* * 

H. G. Wells says the age of insecurity 
will come to an end about 1990. We can 
hardly wait.—Ailanta Journal. 


| 80th Street and Lexington Ave. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by the minister. Holy Communion. 

Week-day Services, 12 Noon. Monday, organ re~ 
Mar. 6, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, The Community Church, New York, N. Y.; 
Mar. 7-8, Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Mar. 9, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., 
Trinity Church, Boston. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Suan- 
day service, 1la.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 
The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 
Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 


| day,lla.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 


to green and still she could not get the car | ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 


6.20 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H,. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocyeles. 

Sioux City, Ia., The Humanist Society, 
Rev. Gordon Kent, Friday, 10.15 a.m., 
Station KSCJ, 1880 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m Station WDAR, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Attention Clergymen. From the Social Service 
Angle, progressive 
clergymen are entitled to the same information as the 
physician on the question of Marriage Hygiene and 
Marital Relations. Literature will be sent on request. 
Educational Research Foundation 
6 West 24th St., New York City 


180 Longwcod Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Five Thousand Dellars More 
MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTLY 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE : 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. a] 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. f 


Because it spreads the Unitarian 


The Christian Register — 


Asks for your support 
Why? 


word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


Unitarian 


Its subscription list is its most 
important revenue 


Are you a subscriber? If not, 


Subscribe Now 


$3.00 a year 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
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